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Abstract 

The lack of college readiness skills is a national problem, particularly for 
underachieving high school students. One solution is to offer authentic early 
college coursework to build confidence and academic momentum. This case 
study explored a partnership between a traditional, suburban high school (600 
students) and a community college to maximize college credit accumulation 
for students from the middle academic quartiles and asked, “How can parental 
support help increase college readiness skills for academically average students?” 
The author analyzed data from planning meeting notes, student surveys, and 
interviews with leaders, teachers, parents, and students. Over three years, 74 
students averaged 9.4 college credits/year with a 91% success rate. Parent en¬ 
gagement was indispensable for recruitment and enrollment, financial support, 
and emotional guidance; the financial contribution actually seemed to stimu¬ 
late parental involvement. 
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Introduction and Problem Statement 

In recent years, there has been growing concern that high school graduates 
are not ready for college, despite 25 years of standards-based reform (Conley, 
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2005; Kirst, 2008). This is particularly true for students who are not in the top 
academic quartile in their high school. Increasingly, these students are headed 
for college, but too many fail the college placement exams and waste valuable 
time and money while taking non-credit-bearing remedial courses. 

Currently, nearly 20% of students entering four-year colleges and over 50% 
of those entering two-year colleges require at least one remedial course (Com¬ 
plete College America, 2012). Rather than increasing graduation prospects, 
remediation is often the first step to dropping out. For students who start in 
remediation, only about one third earn a bachelor’s degree in six years and 
less than 10% graduate from community colleges within three years (Com¬ 
plete College America, 2012). In Massachusetts, where this study was situated, 
the department of education tracked 2005 public high school graduates and 
found that 65% of those who enrolled in community colleges required at least 
one remedial course, versus 22% at state colleges and 8% at state universities 
(Plummer & Nellhaus, 2008). 

College is expensive, and any approach that will reduce the cost of college 
is welcomed by parents and students. Dropping out of college is even more ex¬ 
pensive, leaving many students with loan obligations, fewer job prospects, and 
a lifetime of lower earnings. Dropping out is also expensive for our country. 
Researchers estimate that college students who matriculated in 2002 but never 
graduated cost the nation $3.8 billion in lost income and $730 million in lost 
federal and state taxes for just one year (Schneider & Yin, 2011). 

This paper reviews various approaches to improving college readiness for all 
students and asks the question: How can parental support help increase college 
readiness skills for academically average students? The author presents a case 
study of a partnership between a Massachusetts high school and a nearby state 
community college. 

Agassiz High School (AHS, a pseudonym) is the sole high school in a small 
suburban Massachusetts town. In 2012, 7% of the 644 students in Grades 
9—12 were non-white, 21% came from low-income families, 14% had in¬ 
dividual education plans, and less than 2% were limited English proficient 
(Massachusetts Department of Elementary & Secondary Education, 2012b). 
On state assessments, AHS placed near the middle of suburban high schools 
and boasted an 85% graduation rate. In June 2010, there were 149 graduates; 
62% signaled intentions to attend a four-year college, 32% declared plans for a 
two-year college or trade school, and 6% were headed for work or the military 
(Massachusetts Department of Elementary & Secondary Education, 2012a). 
Within 16 months, however, only 121 students (81% of the graduates) were 
attending a two- or four-year postsecondary institution. 
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Agassiz is not a college town. In 2009, 37.2% of the adult population (25 
years or older) had a bachelor’s degree, close to the state average of 37.8% (U.S. 
Census Bureau, 2010). School surveys indicated that parents of the first early 
college cohort averaged 2.43 years of post-secondary education; several of the 
students were first-generation college students. This is not a wealthy town, 
where the estimated median household income in 2009 dollars was $63,545, 
compared to a statewide figure of $64,425 (U.S. Census Bureau, 2010). 

The high school offered six Advanced Placement courses and several dual 
enrollment courses in a partnership with New England Community College 
(NECC, fictitious name), a nearby two-year institution in the Common¬ 
wealth’s network of two- and four-year public colleges. AHS was a top feeder 
school for NECC, sending 25 to 45 graduates on to study there each year. 

Review of the Literature 

This review will define college readiness, review the strengths and weakness¬ 
es of various college readiness interventions, and then examine psychological 
and environmental factors which affect readiness and challenge our definition. 
David Conley, a national expert on college readiness, offered this definition: 

College readiness can be defined operationally as the level of preparation 
a student needs in order to enroll and succeed—without remediation— 
in a credit-bearing general education course at a postsecondary insti¬ 
tution that offers a baccalaureate degree or transfer to a baccalaureate 
program. “Succeed” is defined as completing entry-level courses at a level 
of understanding and proficiency that makes it possible for the student 
to consider taking the next course in the sequence or the next level of 
course in the subject area. (Conley, 2007, p. 5) 

Conley offered four categories of college readiness skills: content knowledge, 
cognitive strategies such as analysis and problem-solving, academic behaviors 
such as time management, and contextual skills and knowledge, which would 
familiarize the student with a campus environment (Conley, 2008). 

Educators employ a variety of strategies to increase college readiness, which 
are listed here from least to most expensive. One general approach, which ad¬ 
dresses content knowledge and cognitive strategies, is to improve the alignment 
of middle/high school and college curricula. A second approach is to build in 
extra programs, such as college success courses that teach academic behaviors, 
along with college fairs, college tours, guest speakers, or summer experiences 
on college campuses that help students gain contextual skills and knowledge. 
The advantage of both approaches is that they are inexpensive and everyone 
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can participate. However, many schools now use these approaches with mar¬ 
ginal effectiveness. 

The third general approach (and the focus on this paper) is to melt the 
boundary between the high school and college so students participate in au¬ 
thentic early college coursework while still in high school. High school students 
with a “front-load” of 12 to 20 college credits gain academic momentum and 
are more likely to enter college right after graduation, enroll on a full-time 
basis, and complete in four years (Adelman, 2006; Karp, Calcagno, Hughes, 
Jeong, & Bailey, 2007). Indeed, one recent study reinforced this third ap¬ 
proach, finding that effective college readiness interventions push high school 
students to enroll right after graduation, on a full-time basis, while addressing 
financial aid challenges, particularly with students headed to two-year colleges 
(Attewell, Heil, & Reisel, 2011). Jobs for the Future, which spearheaded the 
national Early College High School Initiative, described four kinds of early col¬ 
lege coursework: 

1. Examination-based college credit, such as Advanced Placement (AP) cours¬ 
es and International Baccalaureate programs. 

2. School-based credit programs, such as “concurrent enrollment,” where col¬ 
lege courses are taught at the high school by high school faculty under the 
supervision of college professors. 

3. College-based credit programs, such as dual enrollment (DE), where stu¬ 
dents take college courses taught by college faculty (often at the high school). 

4. Virtual online college-credit courses. (Hoffman, 2003, p. 6) 

All four alternatives were utilized in the Agassiz partnership; these options were 
a key to maximizing college credit accumulation for many students. 

In many high schools, the early college options are only accessed by students 
in the top academic quartile for whom college success is not really a question 
(Abell, 2007). This ignores the needs of the “forgotten middle” students (Deli- 
sio, 2009; Swanson, 2005) who come from the middle academic quartiles and 
often manifest these traits: 

• Consistent school attendance 

• Seldom get in trouble 

• Never sign up for Honors classes 

• Earn C-grades in classes that lack rigor 

• Sit in the back of the classroom 

• Rarely raise a hand or do anything to draw attention 

• Have overworked parents with little time to advocate for children 

• May move on to a community college and quit after a few courses 

• May be first in the family to attend college (Delisio, 2009; Swanson, 2005) 
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As Swanson says, “Their parents and teachers are content that they are mak¬ 
ing it through and no alarm bells are going off. They constitute a large part of 
the middle two quartiles of students. They’ll graduate, but won’t be prepared 
for college” (2005, p. 31). Such students are unlikely to volunteer for rigorous 
early college coursework. How does one get these students, who don’t even take 
Honors courses, to enroll in college coursework and complete 12 to 20 credits 
while still in high school? The early college high school movement is address¬ 
ing these students, but the programs are small in size and number and financial 
support is uncertain (Hoffman, 2009; Webb, 2004). 

The lack of attention to student choice is a shortcoming of the Conley 
schema. Conscientiousness, for example, “as measured by such traits as de¬ 
pendability, perseverance through tasks, and work ethic” is a top predictor of 
college success (Sparks, 2010, para. 7). Students who are not conscientious 
are unlikely to succeed on their own in rigorous coursework and thereby gain 
self-confidence to enter college. Adelman wrote, “One begins to see why stu¬ 
dent choice (and the responsibility inherent in student choice) emerges...as 
the principal challenge to academic advising and counseling from secondary 
through postsecondary education” (2006, p. 80). This highlights the impor¬ 
tance of strong support mechanisms from guidance counselors, parents, and 
peers. This is particularly important for the underachieving “middle” students. 

A second problem with early college options is that they are expensive. State 
support across the country is spotty and foundation funding is unsustainable 
(Webb, 2004). Many programs share the cost between the university, school 
district, and parents. In fact, parental contribution is widespread. For example, 
“nearly two-thirds of all higher education institutions offering dual enrollment 
reported that students or their parents paid at least a portion of tuition, and 20 
percent reported that families assumed the full cost of tuition” (Abell, 2007, p. 
19). College readiness is a partnership among many stakeholders. 

In fact, some scholars argue that Conley’s schema does not sufficiently ad¬ 
dress complex environmental factors that can reduce college completion rates, 
such as tuition costs, lack of supportive social networks, and the unfamiliarity 
faced by first-generation college students (Hernandez, 2011). Academic prepa¬ 
ration is only one piece of the complex puzzle: 

Multiple research studies have shown the following to be the strongest 
predictors of college attendance and completion, particularly for minor¬ 
ity and low-income students: academic preparation, social support, ac¬ 
cess to information, parental involvement, and knowledge about college 
and financial aid. (Martinez & Klopot, 2005, p. 5) 
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Therefore, effective college readiness interventions should address more than 
just the high school student, but include the family, counselors, and other 
relevant social networks. 

Rationale 

This review suggests that parents are a critical component in the develop¬ 
ment of college readiness, particularly for students in the middle academic 
quartiles. Parents provide social support around student choice when children 
are wavering before the daunting task of getting ready for college. Parents can 
promote conscientiousness and help in the development of dependability, per¬ 
severance, and a work ethic. Parents can join with students in learning about 
financial aid and paying the price of early college coursework. Parents can push 
their children to enroll in college and take a full load right after high school 
graduation. Parents play an indispensable role; many want their children to go 
to college, want them to succeed, and want to save money at the same time. 
Most college readiness research reports focus on the student and the schools, 
but not parents. There are two exceptions. Large school districts often include 
parents as one partner in an early warning system designed to flag at-risk stu¬ 
dents (see, for example, Fairchild et ah, 2011). These programs catch students 
in danger of dropping out of the pipeline, but they do not promote specific 
college readiness skills. The other line of literature discusses the early college 
high school movement, but ignores the large number of traditional American 
high schools. This paper considers the role of parents in recruitment, enroll¬ 
ment, and support of academically average students in an early college program 
in a traditional high school. 

Methodology 

In 2007, a high school and local community college decided to expand 
their partnership to seriously address college readiness for all students. A plan¬ 
ning team consisting of two high-level college administrators, the district 
superintendent and director of curriculum, the high school principal, and one 
guidance counselor met semimonthly for over two years. The author of this ar¬ 
ticle joined the team as a participant-observer and engaged scholar. This inside 
view offered a level of data detail that would not be available to an outsider. The 
college readiness planning team began their work with these goals: 

• More AHS students will earn college credit before high school graduation. 

• More AHS students will take AP courses in their junior and senior years. 
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• More AHS students will attend college after high school graduation. 

• Fewer AHS students will need remedial coursework at college. 

• More AHS students will complete a college certificate or degree within 
four years of graduating from high school. 

Arguing that the top quartile students were already in line to meet the college 
readiness goals, the planning team decided to target the two middle academic 
quartiles and to begin when the students were in tenth grade. They knew these 
students would need extra supports. This new, three-year college readiness pro¬ 
gram used a learning community model where a cohort of students took the 
same courses together each day. Students took a concurrent enrollment Ameri¬ 
can Literature class, taught by a regular AHS teacher, that was aligned with the 
equivalent NECC English course. They also took two dual enrollment courses: 
a U.S. History course and a College Success Seminar taught by regular NECC 
professors (who taught the same courses on the college campus at night). The 
three course curricula were integrated, providing a seamless 84-minute learn¬ 
ing experience for students each day at the high school. The integrated learning 
community is a common freshmen year college strategy to promote student 
retention (Sperling, 2009). 

The faculty members met weekly to coordinate the work, balance the as¬ 
signments, and discuss the progress of the students. Because both bargaining 
units were always present in the classroom, there were no union grievances. 
The College Success Seminar, which emphasized planning, time management, 
how to be a self-directed learner, and college-level reading and writing skills, 
proved to be a critical component. With 84 minutes every day, the cumulative 
hours for each course were actually twice the normal college allotment. In this 
way, students had far more time and support to complete reading and writing 
assignments, while the content rigor of the courses was equal to or even great¬ 
er than the college campus versions. The course integration, College Success 
Seminar, extended time, and extra tutoring proved to be essential to helping 
academically average tenth grade students succeed. 

The costs of the Early College program were shared by the college, high 
school, and parents, with parents paying only $600/year (Leonard, 2013). In 
2013, regular tuition and fees for state residents at NECC were $157/credit 
in addition to registration fees; Early College families would have paid $1400 
to $1800 for similar course loads at the college, so there were considerable 
savings. Families with financial need received assistance through a local com¬ 
munity education foundation, which agreed to support the program. The 
sophomore year was the most expensive year because of the two college faculty 
members and extra classroom supports. As the planning team looked ahead to 
the junior and senior year experiences, they found various ways to contain costs 
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while increasing the college experience. Junior year students again took a year¬ 
long integrated course of American Literature II and U.S. History II, again 
with one AHS instructor and one NECC instructor, but this time without the 
college success course. Students also took a college dual enrollment class at the 
high school each semester (Studio Art and Environmental Science), so they 
earned 12 credits by the end of the year. Total scheduled hours were less than 
the sophomore year, but still more than regular college, and the total cost was 
still $600/student/year. NECC also sold other dual enrollment courses during 
the regular school year and in the summer for ambitious students who wanted 
to earn more credits. In the senior year, the integrated learning community was 
dissolved. Students took the standard freshmen college English Composition 
course in the fall (three credits), taught by an NECC instructor at the high 
school for $600. (This course was actually more expensive than the campus 
version, but parents saved substantially on the three-year cost of 24 or more 
credits.) Then, families could choose to purchase dual enrollment courses, vir¬ 
tual online courses, or even regular classes on the NECC campus during the 
second semester of the senior year. In this way, the gradual transition to an au¬ 
thentic college experience was complete. 

This article previously described three general approaches to college read¬ 
iness, which included curriculum alignment and extracurricular orientation 
experiences. The high school used elements of each approach. Curriculum 
alignment was addressed in several ways. Each concurrent enrollment course 
required articulation between the high school and equivalent college courses. 
In addition, the integrated learning community provided an opportunity for 
high school instructors to teach side-by-side with college faculty, thus compar¬ 
ing and matching expectations and rigor. The planning team also increased the 
number of extracurricular orientation experiences for high school students. 
The tenth grade College Success Seminar was an important addition, and there 
were also annual college fairs and tours (of both NECC and other campuses). 
Students in the Early College program were fully enrolled as NECC students, 
receiving student identification cards and access to the campus library, tutoring 
services, and online learning platform (Blackboard), thus addressing contex¬ 
tual skills and knowledge. Students also received a regular, indistinguishable 
college transcript. 

Originally, the high school had one college readiness track which included 
Honors courses followed by AP and dual enrollment courses and was utilized 
by top quartile students. The new Early College program was targeted toward 
academically average students who did not take Honors courses, effectively 
opening a second pathway toward college and expanding overall college readi¬ 
ness in the student body. 
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Over three years, 74 Agassiz sophomores enrolled in three college courses as 
part of their regular school day. These students were recruited as freshmen from 
the two middle academic quartiles as measured by their grade point average 
(GPA). Their freshmen transcripts revealed B-C grade averages in primari¬ 
ly non-Honors courses. Comparison with a nonexperimental control group 
of students from the same two quartiles revealed no statistical difference in 
gender, race, socioeconomic status, or student achievement as measured by 
GPA and state assessments (p < .05). All 74 students passed the college courses 
and earned nine credits; many continued with the Early College program in 
their junior and senior years, accumulating as many as 35 college credits before 
graduation. After three years of program operation, Early College students suc¬ 
cessfully earned 1196 college credits (seeTable 1), averaging 9.4 college credits/ 
year with an overall 91 % success rate (Leonard, 2012). 


Table 1. Characteristics, Entering Early College Students & Credit 
Accumulation by June 2012 



Class of 2012 

Class of 2013 

Class of 2014 

Original Number Grade 10 

31 

22 

21 

Average age 

15 years, 8 mo. 

15 years, 3 mo. 

15 years, 7 mo. 

Race 

87% Caucasian 

95% Caucasian 

90% Caucasian 

Gender 

61% boys 

59% boys 

57% boys 

Low income 

16% 

18% 

24% 

GPA* 

2.80 

2.88 

2.94 

Students with disabilities 

0 

5% 

19% 

ELLs 

0 

0 

10% 

Credits accumulated per 
student by June 2012 

21.74 

15.54 

8.57 


*GPA was based on a 4.3 scale for non-Honors courses, where 2.6 was equivalent to a C+ and 


2.9 to a B-. 


This study used an explanatory case study methodology to answer the 
question, “How can parental support help increase college readiness skills 
for academically average students?” Given the lackluster report cards of these 
freshmen students, school leaders wanted to better understand how they were 
inspired to complete a year of college while still in high school. Case study is an 
appropriate research methodology when investigating programs that are con¬ 
sidered novel, unique, or innovative. The limited generalizability is balanced 
by the opportunity to explore fresh approaches to tough educational problems 
(Stake, 1995; Yin, 2002). 
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The research methodology was crafted jointly by the planning team. Data 
instruments and collection methods included: 

1. Student surveys used with all 74 students 

2. Semistructured interviews used with small focus groups of students (n = 48; 
students were selected to represent the full range of academic outcomes) 

3. Semistructured interviews used with parent focus groups; parents volun¬ 
teered to be interviewed (n = 25) 

4. Semistructured interviews with all early college teachers (n = 7), three guid¬ 
ance counselors, the school principal, district director of curriculum, and 
the college dean who attended the planning team meetings 

5. Minutes of the semimonthly planning team meetings 

6. Document artifacts, including financial reports and the AHS-NECC 
memorandum of agreement 

Meetings and interviews were digitally recorded, transcribed, and reviewed 
with participants for accuracy. Survey data were statistically analyzed for mean 
responses and variability using Excel spreadsheets. Using an explanation build¬ 
ing mode of analysis (Yin, 2002), qualitative data were analyzed through the 
method of constant comparison using computer-assisted qualitative data anal¬ 
ysis software ( Weft ). All case studies present validity concerns; in our case, the 
multiple data sources provided rich triangulation. In addition, the planning 
team reviewed the results to verify the accuracy of details. 

Results 

Parent Engagement 

Parents were an important partner in the Early College program. In the eyes 
of some, they were not particularly engaged with the program. For example, 
the Grade 10 and 11 instructors told me that no more than 20% of the parents 
were “actively engaged in their child’s education,” which implied that most of 
the parents did not attend parent-teacher nights and did not communicate 
with the school by telephone, email, or in person. On the other hand, there 
was ample evidence that the Early College program was working because of 
quiet, behind-the-scenes parental attention. Parents played an indispensable 
role in three main areas, which will be presented subsequently: recruitment and 
enrollment, financial support, and emotional guidance. 

Recruitment and Enrollment 

Parents had different reasons for enrolling their child. The following con¬ 
versation illustrates how parents aimed for an appropriate challenge for their 
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child and perceived the relative difficulty of the Early College program. Their 
daughter had taken a few Honors classes in freshmen year. 

The Honors classes were causing a little stress in the house. One of the 
classes, she had to be tutored, she had difficulty, and the college prep 
classes, I don’t think, were quite hard enough, so we thought that Early 
College would be an excellent in-between. Plus it would give her some 
skills and credits for college—how could you go wrong? And maybe 
teach her some skills that she’ll be able to carry forward. 

(Other evidence from students and teachers indicated that the work load in the 
Early College classes was actually greater than Honors courses, but the multiple 
student support strategies made success more attainable.) Another parent was 
attracted to the College Success Seminar: “What pushed me to enroll her—not 
that she was very easy going at all—was the Success Seminar. Because what we 
see with our daughter is she lacks focus.” 

The researcher also asked the students, “Who were the people who influ¬ 
enced you to join the Early College Program?” Most students pointed to a 
parent (85%) and/or a guidance counselor (80%), which underscored the im¬ 
portance of both roles when it came to enlisting young students who were not 
academically proficient for this challenging program. 

Almost all students agreed that their parents encouraged them to enroll. 
However, they had mixed reactions when asked if their parents made them 
enroll; in fact, there was more variation in responses to this statement than any¬ 
where else on the surveys. The interviews confirmed the strong parental role. 
For example, one parent admitted, 

I was the one who brought it to her attention, whether or not she had 
actually heard of it through [school], but I broached the subject with her. 
She was open to it. It wasn’t like she was jumping up and down. There 
was a little apprehension. “Early College success will help you in the long 
run. You might as well try it. It can only help; it won’t hurt.” 

Another parent stated, “Ours was a joint decision,” and this interview revealed 
the collaborative decision-making process: 

I guess we wanted to make sure she wanted to do it first. At first she was 
a little skeptical. We wanted to challenge her a little bit. She came home 
with the information and said, “Should I do this?” and then we came to 
the [spring] Open House and heard all about it and brought her with us 
and she said, “I think I can do this.” 

Other students also commented on the joint decision-making process: 

Ultimately I had the final decision on whether I wanted to or not. I 
think it was a good choice taking this. 
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My mom really wanted me to, but I wanted to more than she wanted me 
to. Just because I really like the idea of college credits. 

It was really half and half. I’m always up for trying something new. At 
the time, I heard about the program, and I thought, you know, it might 
be a really good experience. Because it’s a year in a cohort, not just a 
quarter or a semester, so there’s obviously going to be a lot more getting 
done. 

Um, my mom definitely, she found out about it first, and she told me a 
lot about it and that she was interested in it, and she definitely wanted 
to. I guess the idea that colleges saw it as you took a college course—that 
really attracted me, because I thought they’ll love that. So that’s what 
attracted me the most, but she was definitely pushing on it. She wanted 
me to, but in the end it was my decision, like I did agree with her. 

In the middle of the year, however, when the work was difficult and stu¬ 
dents were struggling, they were more likely to “remember” who pushed them 
to enroll. A junior-year teacher commented: 

A lot of them don’t seem to be motivated by grades. It seems like the draft¬ 
ing of this may have been done, in part, by parental pressure, because the 
kids are saying, “I’m doing this because my mom made me do it!” 

As these cases illustrate, parents played a significant role in helping 15-year- 
olds make a sensible decision with long-ranging effects. Earning college credits 
and saving on future tuition bills were not the only motivators for enrollment 
but certainly were a background factor. Parents seemed more likely to be ask¬ 
ing, “What’s the best step to help my child succeed this year?” 

Financial Support 

The obvious way in which parents played an indispensable role was in paying 
the $600 annual tuition fee. Without their contribution, the program would 
not have been sustainable. Most parents shouldered the entire fee, although a 
few seniors indicated they paid as much as two-thirds of the cost themselves. 
Despite the cost, most parents viewed the expense as a real bargain on the cost 
of college, as this father said: 

I’m thinking about real tuition in the future. This is a really good deal. 
Joe’s taken some summer classes, and I know what they cost. I know 
future tuition costs will be much, much more. This is money in the bank 
for me. 

This was not a wealthy suburb, and the cost was a real burden for many, as this 
father confessed: 
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Dan and his mother, who has medical issues like me, so that puts a big 
strain on me. So, for me, it was really, really hard, and the school helped 
out. Otherwise, Dan wouldn’t be doing this. He works part-time (two 
days a week), which is a lot in light of all his other activities. 

These students were not academic all stars. In their junior year, a few stu¬ 
dents failed the college courses, which was a serious financial blow. One student 
admitted, “My mom wanted me to switch out this year. It’s like $600, and I’m 
failing it!” Nevertheless, most parents supported the program throughout the 
three years of enrollment despite the academic ups and downs. Their financial 
contribution also spurred other kinds of support, as this final section will show. 

Emotional Guidance 

There were many support mechanisms built into the Early College program 
to ensure that students would succeed, such as the College Success Seminar 
and the learning community model (Leonard, 2010). Some support mecha¬ 
nisms were designed to engage the parents. For example, the high school used 
an online program which alerted parents when a student’s grade slipped below 
a designated point. In addition, the college faculty used the online learning 
platform, which provided the syllabus, assignments, and grade book for stu¬ 
dent and parent review. The Early College instructors refused to accept a failing 
grade on any assignment (the “no-fail” rule, Leonard, 2010). Students were 
required to make up missing work and to repeat assignments until they suc¬ 
ceeded. All the instructors followed a policy of contacting parents by email 
whenever a homework assignment was missing. This was surprisingly effective. 
Given their $600 investment in the program, parents were more than willing 
to apply pressure from home, especially in Grade 10. In effect, the school ex¬ 
perienced an unprecedented level of engagement between faculty and parents. 
This was an unexpected development, which reinforced the decision to require 
all parents to pay some portion of the tuition with future cohorts. 

At one springtime recruitment meeting, some parents who did not enroll 
in the program openly questioned why the advantages of the program, such as 
the extra supports and the “no-fail” rule, were not freely available to every stu¬ 
dent at AHS. In short, they wanted to know why strategies that were obviously 
successful were not enforced in every classroom. The AHS principal offered 
two explanations. First, the hard fact was that the early college parents were 
paying for these supports. For example, the College Success course, as desir¬ 
able as it would be for all the high school sophomores, cost over $10,000 per 
year. The second reason was harder to explain: Parent engagement was unreli¬ 
able at AHS. The principal recalled past conversations with some parents about 
incomplete homework: “The trouble is, when we give the students a zero, you 
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won’t make them keep writing. You just let them off! We call you, and you tell 
us not to call any more.” On the other hand, the early college parents did sup¬ 
port the faculty demands and so their children succeeded. Either the program 
unwittingly selected more engaged parents and/or the added factor of tuition 
payments stirred them to get more engaged. 

There were many signs of the important role that parents played in helping 
their children succeed in the Early College program. The students often want¬ 
ed to quit because, realistically, the work was hard. Parents had to bolster their 
children. One daughter said, “It’s so hard; it’s so hard!” and the parent told 
me, “She knows the work is more difficult. ‘This is preparing you for the next 
level; you’re required to do it, and of course it’s going to be hard.’ So, being the 
mother of the child, we have our moments.” 

As the students got older, the parental pressure was more subtle, as this fa¬ 
ther of a junior student recalled after a particularly poor report card: 

I said that if that was the best he could do, then I would accept that, but 
if that was not the best he could do (and I knew he could) then “all you’re 
doing is cheating yourself. And you’re the one that’s going to pay for it.” 

He said he understood. 

Another junior student said, “They still agree with the program and want me 
in it, but when I got a C, I had to talk with my mom about why it happened.” 
However, most students succeeded academically and enjoyed consistent paren¬ 
tal enthusiasm: 

As long as I get good grades, they’re fine. 

My dad’s all for it. He loves it so_ 

My dad wants me to keep doing it and wants me to take a few classes 
over the summer, too. 

Parents were quick to notice the impact of the Early College program on 
students’ study habits. The author asked parents if they noticed any outcomes 
from the College Success Seminar. 

Father: She learned more how to study; last year she had way too many 
papers, all over the place_I think she’s studying a little smarter. She re¬ 

ally gets annoyed when she studies the wrong thing. 

Mother: She’s becoming more organized. 

This parent also noticed the new study habits in her daughter: 

Before, she was a C-D student and now she’s A-B. Last year, homework, 
it was a nightmare. She and I fought about homework, about her Hon¬ 
ors class, and she pretty much was constantly stressed and just, “Oh, 
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I have so much homework!” and this year I teach, and I pick her up 
around 4:00, and she goes to the library, she’s doing her homework, so 
it does take her longer to process and to get written output out, but she’s 
able to time manage. She knows, “This is what I need to do at school, 
and this is what I need to do at home, because I can do it.” She’s way 
more organized in the fact that she’s writing everything down. Last year 
she wrote it down; this year she writes it down and color codes it. 

One very encouraging sign was that the Early College program definitely 
stimulated college-going conversations, beginning in tenth grade. Here is a 
sample of a mother recalling her conversation with her daughter: 

This is getting you ready. This is what it’s going to be like, no matter 
what college you go to. You’re going to be spending hours doing home¬ 
work. And this is the reality of it. So learn what you can; learn the study 

habits they’re teaching you. And not going to college is not an option_ 

You will have to pay. You will be in debt. We’re not doing the whole 
thing. No way; we can’t. 

Parents were able to attend to the immediate needs of their children without 
taking their eyes off the long-range benefits of the program. 

Previously, this paper presented the case of a parent who removed her 
daughter from Honors-level courses where she was struggling and enrolled her 
in the Early College program instead. This parental attention, which seemed to 
ask, “Where is my daughter most likely to succeed this year?” could also have 
a negative impact on the Early College program. Three years of research dem¬ 
onstrated that the added rigor of the Early College courses had a depressing 
effect on students’ CPA compared to the control group. While both groups 
improved their CPA from the freshmen to sophomore year, the experimental 
group improved less. A few parents and students with strong college aspira¬ 
tions pulled out of the Early College program after one year to attempt Honors 
courses instead (which carried a greater weight in CPA calculations). This stu¬ 
dent discussed his plans for switching to the Honors program: 

It’s better for my CPA too. I’m really looking to raise that, and, um, one 
of the big reasons that I joined was to get the big experience of college, 
too, and kind of like, see myself grow. And now that I’ve done that one 
year, I feel more comfortable with it. 

But, another student planned to reenroll and also revealed the parental in¬ 
fluence: “I’m taking it next year. We talked about it because of my CPA, but 
she said the same thing, and you learn a lot more.” Either way, students were 
making good decisions that would boost their college readiness. 
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Discussion 

Educators offer various solutions to the college readiness challenge. Course 
alignment, college success courses, and college orientation experiences all help. 
However, there is nothing like practice with the real thing to build confidence 
and high self-efficacy concepts (Bandura, 1997). For this reason, early college 
high schools are springing up all over the country. They tend to be small with 
uncertain financial support. The AHS-NECC Early College program was part 
of a traditional high school and, thanks to the parental contribution, was sus¬ 
tainable financially. 

A review of the research literature suggests that college readiness is more 
than just a set of academic skills and knowledge but also depends upon stu¬ 
dent choice and student dispositions as well as familial and social networks 
(Hernandez, 2011; Martinez & Klopot, 2005). Too often, research on college 
readiness has overlooked the important role of the family, particularly with un¬ 
derachieving students. This case study found that parental engagement played 
an important role in recruitment and enrollment, financial support, and emo¬ 
tional support. 

Many parents were thinking ahead to college even when their children were 
not. When some parents realized their children were not ready for Honors 
courses, the Early College program was a welcome alternative to steer them 
toward college. Some parents preferentially enrolled their child in the Ear¬ 
ly College program because of the College Success Seminar. However, other 
parents avoided the Early College program for equally college-bound rea¬ 
sons. These parents were convinced that Honors courses, which carried greater 
weight in CPA calculations, were the most promising route forward. A few 
families even pulled out of the Early College program after one year because 
of the decelerating effect on cumulative CPA. Both groups of parents demon¬ 
strated engagement for college readiness. 

Assuming responsibility for the cost of college is an important aspect of 
college readiness. The cost alone can keep some students from attending col¬ 
lege, no matter how ready they are in other respects. Many high schools offer 
seminars on financial aid, and AHS was no exception, but the Early College 
program offered some real-world experience, too. The program prompted par¬ 
ents and students to discuss the costs early in high school. They shared the 
responsibility; parents paid while students worked hard to earn credits. In some 
cases, students paid also. The tuition cost was annual and could be met with 
monthly payments, just like “real” college. Conceivably, some Early College 
students might qualify for a complete college financial aid package after gradu¬ 
ation, but most parents seemed to conclude that, based on their income and 
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their child’s accomplishments, a full ride to college was not in the future. For 
them, the Early College program provided a money-saving discount. 

Parents always face some school-related costs, which could include school 
supplies, lunch money, uniforms, transportation, or fees for sports. Howev¬ 
er, the historic tradition of free public education forbids K-12 schools from 
charging tuition for courses. In this respect, the early college program crossed 
new policy boundaries. As other concerned parents noticed during the recruit¬ 
ment meeting, the Early College families were purchasing special academic 
services. While American parents often pay for dual enrollment courses (as 
previously discussed; see Abell, 2007), they are less likely to pay for concurrent 
courses that are part of the regular school day. 

Some parents in the Early College program partnered closely with teachers 
for their child’s academic success. The school certainly made a greater effort to 
engage parents. The newness of the program meant that the guidance depart¬ 
ment and school administrators paid extra attention and were more likely to 
contact parents with their concerns. The Early College teachers adopted new 
ways to engage parents, including Blackboard and regular emails. The Ear¬ 
ly College parents were also more engaged than the average parent at AHS. 
No doubt, the Early College program selected concerned parents since fami¬ 
lies volunteered to enroll. However, the students claimed that the financial 
commitment also evoked additional parental attention. Most of the evidence 
for parental engagement came from the sophomore year. As students matured 
and the program became routine, parents seemed to relax and take a more 
hands-off attitude. This confirmed other studies which report that parental en¬ 
gagement changes over time from a focus on student behaviors to a concern for 
programmatic outcomes and future prospects (Catsambis & Garland, 1997). 
Not surprisingly, there were more failing grades in the junior and senior years. 

Teachers often question parental engagement because they do not see the 
parents show up at traditional parent-teacher open houses. This case study 
demonstrated that parental engagement took many forms. From the fresh¬ 
men year, the Early College parents were thinking about the best academic 
options for their children. They were ready to take on additional financial re¬ 
sponsibilities to help their children get ready for college. They were engaged 
in conversations at home with their children about academic choices, student 
grades, schedules, college prospects, and the financial cost of college. Jeynes 
meta-analytic study reinforced the importance of less obvious forms of parent 
engagement for urban student achievement: 

Subtle aspects of parental involvement such as parental style and ex¬ 
pectations had a greater impact on student educational outcomes than 
some of the more demonstrative aspects of parental involvement such 
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as having household rules and parental attendance and participation at 
school functions. (Jeynes, 2007, p. 100) 

Similarly, much of the parental support in this case study was behind-the- 
scenes but nonetheless crucial for student success and college readiness. 

One of the strengths of this college readiness program was that it opened new 
pathways to students who wanted to consider college in their future, students 
who might easily be overlooked. First, there was the traditional route for top 
quartile students, which led through Honors courses, followed by some com¬ 
bination of AP and dual enrollment courses. This pathway was supplemented 
by the Early College program, which invited academically average students to 
also get ready for college. College readiness is increasingly important for all 
students. The Early College program, combined with strong parental engage¬ 
ment, opened the doors for underachieving students to get ready for college. 

What about students who do not want to go to college? And what about 
the students in the lowest academic quartile? The President’s blueprint for edu¬ 
cational reform addressed both college and career readiness (U.S. Department 
of Education, 2010). An increasing number of jobs, especially in the Com¬ 
monwealth where health, biotechnology, computer technology, and finance 
dominate the market, require at least two years of college. The community col¬ 
leges can well address this need. Other trades still require only a high school 
degree. Massachusetts provides regional vocational schools for some students. 
However, the AHS early college model could reasonably be paired with an 
early trade program that would involve partnerships with postsecondary trade 
or technical schools for construction jobs, health technicians, beauticians, or 
auto mechanics. 

Case studies always present certain limitations. This researcher attempted 
to overcome internal validity issues through data triangulation; the voices of 
teachers, students, and parents offered multiple perspectives, which sharpened 
interpretations. The position as participant-observer threatened objectivity, 
but offered access to more data than would be available to an outside agency. 
Case study results are hard to generalize; nevertheless, the AHS-NECC Early 
College program is now being replicated in three other high school/commu- 
nity college partnerships in Massachusetts. The research studies emerging from 
this program will prove to be an informative and valuable addition to the col¬ 
lege readiness literature. 
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